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UNEMPLOYMENT: 


Is Permanent Prevention Possible? 


Depressions and unemployment team together. 

They are bad companions for us, for the nation, and for 
the world. 

And they don’t necessarily clear out at the same time. 

Our over-all business activity has already recovered from 
the recent recession to a record level higher than the 1957 
peak. But up to very recently, employment has been making 
a slower and more painful comeback. 

At the depth of the most recent recession, there were some 
five and a half million persons out of work. 

That's a lot of people, with a lot of loss and anxiety—not 
just for the unemployed but for all of us and for the country. 

Before the slump, there were slightly less than three million 
persons out of work. That is considered “normal”—bur still 
looks like quite a number of people. We've been struggling 
back to normal again. 

United States Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell recently 
remarked that, if by October, 1959, unemployment wasn't 
down to three million or less, he would eat his hat on the 
steps of the U.S. Department of Labor building. 

When he ventured this statement on April 8th, his hat 
didn’t look any too safe. The official government figures for 
March, 1959, indicated 4,362,000 still out of work. But the 
report for April—released in May—made the prospects for 
both Secretary Mitchell’s hat and his judgment look pretty 
good. We were down to 3,627,000—the lowest and best 
since December, 1957. 

What's more, the total of employed in April stood at 
65,012,000—an all-time record for the month. 

Employment pushes ahead in the spring, because building 
activity goes up, farmers get busy, and conditions are bette: 
for outdoor work in general. 

Employment statistics try to take seasonal conditions into 
account and to even out the figures. 

Even after such seasonal adjustment, April's figures were 
cheering. The rate of unemployment had dropped to 5.3 per- 
cent. This looks considerably better than the 7.5 percent of a 
year ago. It means that 94.7 percent of the labor force was 
at work this April, with only 5.3 percent looking for jobs. 

That is still a considerable percentage, though, and we well 
might ask ourselves if the “normal” figure of three million 

















unemployed is not too high and costly. 
Drawings by C. P. Meier When any percentage of the labor force is not working— 
is not producing—there’s a definite loss to the economy. Our 
standard of living loses out. We are less well off by that 
amount of products and services. 

And as George Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, has 
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emphasized, there are other losses than those to the economy. 
“Unemployment”’—he has said—“is a problem of people, 
men, women, and children, rather than a mere statistic.” 

What can be done not only to cut it down but to prevent 
future recurrence? 

Why this continuing blemish of unemployment in our 
enormously productive and growing economy? 

Perhaps we can face the problem more clearly and look 
for good answers if first we make sure that we have some 
understanding of just what is meant by employment and 
unemployment. We need the clearest possible picture of 
what's involved. 


WHAT IS UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Who are the unemployed? 

It is obvious that in our total population there are many 
who, for one reason or another, should not be counted as 
part of the regular working force. Children too young for 
school are an example. As for children going to school, while 
the presumption is that they are in school to work, they do 
not, while getting their education, count legitimately as part 
of the labor force, our national supply of man and woman 
power. 

Neither do old people who have retired. Neither do full- 
time housewives, though “woman's work is never done” is 














an adage most of us will agree to when we total up the hours 
it takes to rear children and attend to the family chores. 
Obviously it would be ridiculous to classify housewives as 
unemployed, though they are not part of the “regular” work 
force. 

So the rule that is generally followed in defining the un- 
employed is to say that they are people without remunerative 
jobs but who are looking for that kind of work. 

Because a well-governed nation needs to know what's 
going on, there are many organizations, public and private, 
which have a hand in assembling employment statistics. That 
goes for the fifty States and for the Federal Government. 

In the structure of the Federal Government, the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Labor are particularly 
concerned. It was the joint monthly report for April by these 
two Departments that made Secretary Mitchell’s hat look a bit 
more safe. 

The Bureau of the Census, which keeps tabs on everything 
connected with population, is the official scorekeeper on 
employment. On the basis of a monthly sampling survey, 
the Census estimates the current total number of persons 
either having jobs or actively seeking employment. These 
constitute the nation’s “labor force.” 

The total labor force is separated by the Census into two 
categories: the “employed” and the “unemployed.” The un- 
employed include not only those seeking jobs, but workers 
not working because of a lay-off. 

All other persons are classified as “not in the labor force.” 

This monthly scorecard from the Bureau of the Census, 
like most over-all pictures, has its weaknesses because it 
necessarily leaves out details needed to get a clear picture of 
what's what. And a clear picture is necessary if correctives for 
unemployment are to be sensibly worked out. 

These details are the special concern, at the government 





level, of Federal and State departments of labor and commerce. 
Important items include: what occupations are involved, and 
in which are jobs hardest to get? What is the economic 
condition of each industry? What are the characteristics of 
the job-seekers? How long have they been unemployed? 
Into what age groups do they fall? What sex? Married or 
unmarried? Are they skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled? How 
do these figures compare in different parts of the country? 

All this information and more needs to be known. 

It is also important to recognize that there are different 
kinds of joblessness. 


TYPES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Frictional Unemployment. This is the technical term to 
describe the unemployment of those job-seekers whose situa- 
tion is peculiar to a dynamic, free economy, where the right 
to choose one’s form of work, or improve one’s position, is 
part of our heritage. Ambitious workers will leave jobs for 
better ones. Others will quit one form of work in order to 
try out another. With our expanding population, over 700,000 
new workers a year come hunting for jobs, and are part of 
the unemployed who need to be fitted into the force of 
active workers. In a free economy there are also always a 
number of workers who get dropped or fired for one or 
another reason. There are those who find themselves out of 
work because of business failures that are not necessarily the 
result of general conditions such as recessions. 

So it is pretty clear that there is bound to be a certain 
number of people seeking jobs in a dynamic economy where 
workers and employers have a substantial degree of economic 
freedom. Nevertheless, there is a problem involved. Just 
how much unemployment should be accepted as a “normal” 
and “inevitable” result of what are defined as economic 
frictions? 

Seasonal Unemployment. One reason the unemploy- 
ment rolls dropped in March and April, 1959, as we have 
seen, was because of the seasonal pick-up in farming. There 
are times when certain occupations do well, and other times 
when they simply don’t flourish. So seasonal unemployment 
may also to some extent be regarded as “normal.” Shipping 
on many parts of the Great Lakes, for example, comes to 
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a practical standstill in winter. But new giant icebreakers are 
beginning to take care of that, and will be increasingly used 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway brings more of the commerce of 
the world to once exclusively freshwater ports. 

People are also a factor in seasonal unemployment. 

Consumer tastes and marketing traditions often produce 
seasonal peaks in demand reflected in production schedules. 
Look at such products as automobiles and clothing. In the 
retail trade, you can sell valentines for St. Valentine’s Day, 
but not for the Fourth of July. 

With regard to seasonal unemployment, what possibilities 
suggest themselves for cutting it down? 


Unemployment Associated With Basic Shifts in Eco- 
nomic Structure or With Technological Changes. The 
bugaboo word associated with this type of unemployment is 
“automation,” where machines become amazingly skilled and 
carry on work that used to be done by men and women. 
Obviously this advance calls for human readjustments, and 


presents problems we must study if we are to solve them to 
mankind's general advantage. 

Automation is not the only thing involved in this kind of 
unemployment. 

Ore of one sort or another may at last rum out in an 
area where it has long been mined, leaving a whole populated 
region flat because it has lost its principal industry. 

Another natural resource, like cotton, may become so easy 
to grow that it is a glut on the market. 

In this age of science, substitute products are created which 
may prove better and cheaper than what they displace. This 
type of technological change can impose fundamental and 
painful readjustments, not merely on those immediately 
thrown out of work. Very often whole communities and 
areas suffer. To a large extent, such factors lie at the root 
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of the so-called “depressed areas.” Certain New England 
textile centers are examples. So are the coal-mining regions 
of West Virginia and Pennsylvania, where, by almost any 
standard, the level of unemployment tends to be chronically 
excessive. 

Unemployment under this heading is apt to be particularly 
serious because both the causes and the consequences are 
likely to have a long-run character. In our modern industrial 
society, workers tend to expend a sizable amount of time 
and money acquiring skills and experience. It is devastating 
when all this goes down the drain. This becomes especially 
true where the workers concerned have made a substantial 
investment, financial and otherwise, in the community where 
they work. The community itself also suffers. 

Few would deny the desirability of economic growth stimu- 
lated by rapid technological improvement. But how about 
the unfortunate features listed above? How best can they 
be avoided or made less drastic? Many suggestions have been 
made—such as retraining of workers, or their relocation, or 
the introduction of new industries into the area, and so forth. 
What are our own views and ideas? 


Cyclical or Generalized Unemployment. This is the 
principal type we have been experiencing through the recent 
recession. 

It is general in character because, unlike the first three 
types, it does not merely affect particular workers, firms, 
industries, or areas. And it is cyclical because it is very 
directly hooked up to the state of the whole economy and 
follows its ups and downs. 

When a boom is on, and demand for the goods and services 
which labor furnishes is high, general employment stays up. 

As soon as the volume of spending for articles and services 
begins to drop, and “inventories’—stocks of goods—remain 
unasked for in the warehouses and storage depots of the 
nation, there is almost sure to be a drop in the employed. 
Caution becomes a byword in the management of business 
and industry. People are laid off. Unemployed workers as 
a general thing have too little money with which to buy 
any but the more essential goods, so that situation adds up 
to still further unemployment. As unemployment increases, 
the chances of getting any kind of work grow slimmer. For 
the time being, few new plants are built and few are modern- 
ized or repaired. This situation contributes to still fewer 
opportunities for jobs. 


Till the economy again begins to roll, prospects can look 
exceedingly grim. The unemployed worker may be very hard 
hit. 


A LOOK AT CURRENT UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment began to increase in the fall of 1957 and 
reached a peak in the early months of 1958. During the 
same period, the rate of total expenditure on goods and 
services—the gross national product—dropped by twenty bil- 
lion dollars. 

That is recession. 

Though the peak level of unemployed—five and a half 
million, amounting to some 7.5 percent of the civilian labor 
force—might not be called extremely severe (less than one- 
third the rate in the depth of the Great Depression of the 
30's), it still was a shock. Its uneven distribution was 
especially disturbing for particular areas, types of workers, 
and industries. 

In construction, the proportion of unemployed exceeded 
15 percent. In mining and manufacturing, it was over 10 
percent. 

The impact of recession on the mining industry—particu- 
larly soft coal—has been extremely severe because it reinforced 
the decline in employment which, with continuing mechaniza- 
tion of the mines and increasing use of petroleum and natural 
gas, has for many years been taking place. The growing use 
of atomic energy will accentuate this. 

In suck cities as Detroit, capital of the auto industry, in 
Buffalo and the coal towns of Pennsylvania, unemployment 
was 12 percent or more of the total labor force. Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Providence, and Charleston, West Virginia, 
were among those with from 9 to 12 percent out of work. 

That severe hardship was inflicted by this degree of unem- 
ployment on the whole population of these communities and 
their areas goes without saying. Men workers were more 
severely affected than women (particularly in the younger age 
groups), Negro more than white, and production or “blue- 
collar” more than “white-collar” employees. 

Over one-third of those out of work were jobless for fifteen 
weeks or longer. What is especially distressing is that this 
figure, though less than at the bottom of the recession, still 
stays high. Long-term unemployment is greatest among non- 
whites, the unskilled, and older workers. Many who have 
looked for work have been jobless so long that they are no 
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longer eligible to apply for or receive unemployment insur- 
ance. 

State unemployment insurance laws usually make eligibility 
depend on earnings in the preceding year. If you haven't 
earned, you're out of luck. 

Because of situations like this, there is a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction with our unemployment insurance system. Bene- 
fits are set by State laws, which vary considerably. Only 
seven States have a maximum benefit of as much as twenty- 
six weeks. Emergency Federal legislation has been passed 
providing financial assistance to States that extend the benefit 
period to thirty-nine weeks. That boosts the costs of govern- 
ment, but, besides providing relief, unemployment insurance 
payments help hold up purchasing power, which helps fight 
recession by getting fuller production going. 





The level of benefits has not kept up with the increase 
in wage levels. In only six states did the maximum weekly 
benefit paid out amount to 50 percent or more of the average 
weekly wages of covered workers. Finally, some thirteen mil- 
lion workers are not eligible to participate in the unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

There is quite a bit of opinion pressing for minimum 
standards of unemployment benefits set by Federal law to 
provide greater uniformity. Opponents of minimum Federal 
standards argue that the States are making satisfactory prog- 
ress. 

Does or does not our unemployment insurance system 
need to be further overhauled, and if so, how? 


WHO'S TO BLAME? 

As for the pickle we got into through recession, there 
probably never will be an end to the debate. Industry says 
that organized labor is “pricing itself out of the market” by 
excessive wage and benefit demands which stimulate the 
wage-price spiral. Organized labor replies by saying that 
industry is taking too big a share of the profits that arise 
from increased productivity. For every set of figures the 
economists on one side produce to support their arguments, 
the other side brings out an equally imposing array to support 
theirs. 

As for the current Administration, which labor and others 
accuse of doing too little to spur purchasing power and make 
the economy grow at a faster rate, its point of view has been 
that a return to full employment can best be achieved by 
curbing inflation and fostering increased private investment 
in new plants and equipment. 

One thing seems sure—the problem of unemployment is 
or should be everybody's business. 

What are our opinions as to the points of view described 
above? 

In the Great Depression of the ’30’s, when bread lines 
stretched around the block, because there were so many hun- 


gry people, very extensive public works programs were set up. 
What are our opinions as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of such programs in periods of prolonged unemployment? 


THE GOAL OF STEADY AND STABLE EMPLOYMENT 

Perhaps never before in the history of the country has 
there been so much and such serious study devoted to the 
condition of our economy, including the problem of unem- 
ployment. A large number of groups, official and unofficial, 
are reporting or are presently to report. With the active inter- 
est of each one of us, as Citizens, these studies and recom- 
mendations may well put the nation on the road to devising 
a program for steady employment. 

What Harold J. Ruttenberg, former research director of 
the United Steel Workers of America and now president of 
a cable tool and rotary drill company in Beacon Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, has said to labor and management in steel, might well 
be applied generally to industry, to labor, and to the public. 
Mr. Ruttenberg, an important participant at various times on 
either side of the bargaining table, gives this warning: “There 
is mutuality of interest between steel union leaders and the 
leaders of the steel industry to free the necks of steel workers 
from the guillotine of unemployment.” Though he does not 
spell out the details, he declares that this “could best be 
accomplished by giving all parties an incentive for cooperating 
in increased production, with the gains to be shared among 
the workers in higher purchasing power, the employers in 
lower unit costs, and the consumers in higher quality or lower 
sales prices.” 

In a free economy like ours, where people are not regi- 
mented into jobs, and the rights of each one of us to be an 
individual are recognized, a certain minimum of unemploy- 
ment, at any one time, is scarcely a problem. 

On the other hand, most experts feel that, by proper and 
skillful use of devices available or to be set up, substantial 
unemployment over long periods can be avoided. 


Can we or can’t we do it? 
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